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Moon on the Wrong Side 


“Please, Elder Maxwell,” an 
eighth-grader pleaded, “make the teacher 
change my grade. He gave me a ‘B’ and 
I wanted an ‘A’ so much.” She looked 
so pretty and so sad, I almost went to the 
teacher right then and asked him to make 
the change. 

Then I remembered the night the moon 
shone on the wrong side of the car. 

A few years ago my brother Mervyn 
and his wife, Pauline, were traveling from 
California to Chicago. Being in a hurry, 
they drove almost night and day. 

One evening Mervyn watched the moon 
come up in front of him. Pauline was 
asleep. The moon swung around to the 
right as it climbed higher in the sky. 

Mervyn stopped the car at a gas station. 
Pauline woke up, and when the tank was 
full they changed places. Before Pauline 
had the engine running again, Mervyn was 
asleep. 

Pauline drove on into the night, mile 
after mile slipping silently by. 

After an hour Mervyn woke up. He 
looked around groggily through sleepy 
eyes, then suddenly exclaimed, ‘Pauline! 
How come the moon’s over on that side of 
the car?” 

“Oh,” said Pauline. “Did you wake up?” 

“Yes, dear. But the moon It’s on 








the wrong side! It should be on the right, 
and it’s over on the left! We’ve been going 
back to California!” 





“Oh, no. Not really!” Pauline exclaimed. 

“But we have. You see, the moon comes 
up in the east, then swings around to the 
south. That means that when we are driv- 
ing east, toward Chicago, the moon comes 
up in front of us and swings around to 
the right. But now it is on the left. We are 
heading west, back to California.” 

Well, with the moon on the wrong side 
of the road, Mervyn and Pauline could do 
one of two things. They could say the moon 
was wrong, and try somehow to push it 
to the other side of the road. Or, they 
could say they were wrong, and turn 
around. 

When a person gets a “B” instead of 
an “A” he can say the grade is wrong, 
and try to get the teacher to change it. 
But that’s almost harder than moving the 
moon. 

Or he can say, “I’m wrong. I’d better 
turn around and change my study habits.” 

Mervyn and Pauline decided they were 
wrong. They turned the car around, and 
immediately the moon was where they 
wanted it. 

Oh, yes. How did it come that they were 
going in the wrong direction? When Mer- 
vyn drove into that gas station there were 
cars at nearly all the pumps. He had to 
turn the car around to bring it up to a 
free pump. Pauline was asleep when he 
did this. When Pauline began driving, 
Mervyn was asleep, and she naturally 
started out in the direction toward which 
the car was pointing. 


Your friend, 


Qurhenee. Waxed? 








PRAYER in 


the NIGHT 


By JAMES H. STIRLING 


ALEE didn’t know what it was that 

wakened him, but as he lay listening 
he could hear only one thing different from 
usual. His grandfather, Lu-John, was talk- 
ing in a low voice. He couldn't make out 
any words. Then he heard his own name, 
“Kalee.” A moment later he heard it again. 
Grandfather Lu-John must be talking about 
him! But to whom was he talking? And 
why? 

Then Kalee remembered that Grandfather 
Lu-John was a Christian, and Christians 


sometimes prayed to their God like this. 
Could he be praying to his God about Kalee? 
The thought frightened the boy, and he cov- 
ered his ears with his hands. Why did Grand- 
father Lu-John have to be so different? Why 
couldn’t he be like all the other Burmese 
people? Once a month, when the moon was 
dead, Kalee went with his father to the 
temple to give a sacrifice offering to the 
priest and to bow down to one of the statues 
of Buddha. Every day Kalee’s father laid 
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The witch doctor took bits from his bag and tried to find out what had made San Hla Paw sick. 
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This We Believe—We Should Be Baptized 


"Don't Baptize Sylvia, 
SHE'S TOO YOUNG," @ 


the Elders Said 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


= Week of Prayer was just over at 
Montrose church school, and a baptismal 
class had been formed for the children who 
had given their hearts to God during that 
wonderful week. The minister assured 
them that God was happy that they wanted 
to become His adopted sons and daughters, 
that they would now become eligible to par- 
take of the Communion, that they would be 
asked to hold offices in the church, and 
that they would be expected to take part in 
the work of the church—Ingathering, Vis- 
itation Days, and Sunshine Bands. 

All the children were impressed by what 
the minister said, but none so much as Syl- 
via, a slender girl of twelve who had not 
been well for some time. All her life Sylvia 
had wanted to be a foreign missionary, but 
her frail health made that dream very far 
away indeed. Sylvia was small for her age, 
and when the group was dismissed the min- 
ister asked Sylvia to wait afterward and see 
him. “Aren’t you too young to be baptized?” 
he asked. 

“I’m twelve, the same as the other girls,” 
Sylvia answered, her disappointment writ- 
ten clearly on her face. 

“Twelve is old enough, Sylvia. I didn’t 
know you were that old. Of course, you may 
be baptized if your parents agree.” 


Sylvia's parents did agree, but when the 
minister read to the church board the names 
of the children who wanted to be baptized, 
two of the elders said, “Don’t baptize Sylvia. 
She’s too young.” And they wouldn’t change 
their minds. They refused to give permis- 
sion for Sylvia to join the church. It nearly 
broke the young girl’s heart. There was 
nothing she wanted more than to be bap- 
tized, get well, and go and do God’s work in 
a heathen land. 

Then she became very suddenly worse, 
and her parents rushed her to the doctor. 

It was a Sabbath afternoon when Sylvia 
went to the doctor. He examined her 
thoroughly, then asked her to leave the 
room while he talked to her parents. When 
they came out of the office later, mother 
was smiling, but Sylvia could see that there 
had been tears in her eyes. Father looked 
pale and old. Mother held out her hand for 
Sylvia to join them, and the three of them 
left the doctor’s office hand in hand. 

“Would you like to drive out into the 
country, Sylvia?” father asked. “I hear that 
the violets are blooming in the woods about 
three miles west of town.” 

Sylvia was not feeling well, but she loved 
to pick violets in the spring, so she eagerly 
agreed. The drive was an unusually quiet 
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“Pastor,” Sylvia said, “if I’m not too young to die, I’m not too young to be baptized, am 1?” 


one, but she did not mind, for she loved to 
see the trees bursting into leaf. Spring was 
her favorite season. 

Arrived at the woods, Sylvia and mother 
climbed through the fence and picked vio- 
lets while father waited in the car. The 
violets were unusually large, and it did not 
take long for Sylvia to have her hands full of 
them. But she was so very tired that she sat 
down on a log and gasped for breath. 
Mother looked very concerned. She sat be- 
side her daughter, putting her arm around 
her. Sylvia rested her weary head against 

other's comfortable shoulder. 

@ ‘dusing.” mother began. “I have some- 

thing to tell you that it is very hard for me 
to say. You must be brave and know that 
what I am going to say is as hard on daddy 
and me as it can ever be on you. The doctor 
says you are a very sick girl. He thinks you 
may not live long.” Mother could go no 
further. 

“How long?” asked Sylvia through dry 
lips. 


“About three months.” Mother’s words 


were a sob. Suddenly, Sylvia’s arms were 
around mother’s neck. 

“It is all right, Mother, but now I MUST 
be baptized.” 

Mother and father were amazed at the 
fortitude of their young daughter. She went 
about her work and play in the same old 
way, as much as her failing strength would 
allow. One evening she begged to be taken 
to see the minister. She told him what the 
doctor had said, and then she added, “Pas- 
tor, if I’m not too young to die I’m not too 
young to be baptized, even if some of the 
church folks think I am.” 

The minister took out his big white 
handkerchief and wiped his eyes. “That's 
right, Sylvia. I think twelve is the ideal age 
for a child to be baptized anyway. I'll call a 
meeting of the church board and present 
this problem, since some of the folks think 
you are too young. I think it is just because 
you are small for your age, and they do not 
realize that you are now a young lady.” 

And so it happened that two weeks later 

To page 17 
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Chapter 1: Boy With Two Swords 


SWORDS of the SAMURAI 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


AINBOW-COLORED lanterns swung 

from poles at every corner, hanging 
down from red ropes that stretched across 
the streets. Shimeta clung to his grand- 
father’s hand and skipped happily. 

Grandfather smiled down at him. “Look 
carefully,” he said, “and remember every- 
thing. For it was just like this five years ago. 
It was the New Year’s Festival and a day of 
rejoicing.” 

Shimeta tried to look puzzled. He knew 
why the New Year’s Festival five years ago 
was more important to his grandfather 
than any other. But he wanted to hear 
grandfather tell about it again. “Are not all 
festivals alike?” he asked slyly. 

Grandfather made a funny little snorting 
sound. “When a person is told at the festival 
that a new grandchild has been born to him, 
that makes it the most important festival of 
all,” he said sharply. Then he smiled. “It is 
especially important when the newest 
grandchild in the Niishima family is a boy.” 

The noise of drums was all around them. 
The bright lanterns burned gaily. Children 
shouted, and Shimeta shouted with them. 
But now he looked very solemn. The festi- 
val was grand, to be sure, but the grandest 
thing in the world was to be a boy five years 
old. 

“It is good not to have to wear my baby 
clothes any more,” he confessed. “I didn’t 
like looking like a girl. For a long time I 
have wanted a black silk suit.” He would 
not have said this to anyone but his grand- 
father. All Japanese children were dressed 
just alike until they were five. It was not 
proper nor good to complain. But grand- 
father always understood what a boy had in 
his heart, even without being told. 

He understood now. “I remember my 
first silk suit,’ he said, “and the one that 
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your father got when he was five.” He 
grinned cheerfully. “Now who can tell us 
apart except by size?” 

“Even the two swords at my belt are like 
my father’s,” Shimeta said proudly. 

“There is nothing finer than to be a two- 
sword man, a Samurai,” grandfather said 
promptly. “It is a great honor for the 
Niishima family.” 

Shimeta believed his grandfather abso- 
lutely. No one could have told him now 
that he might someday question what his 
grandfather said. “My two swords are small 
now,” he said, “but they will be longer as I 
grow up. They will be sharp, too, so I can 
fight my enemies and the enemies of my 
prince.” The light from a red lantern fell 
across his face, making him look as if he had 
fire in his eyes. He could not help strut- 
ting a bit, because the Niishimas were two- 
sword men—and he was a Niishima. 

When Shimeta curled down on his mat at 
last, the lanterns still seemed to flicker be- 
fore his eyes. He could still hear the drums. 
But his mind ran away from the festival to 
the morning. Tomorrow would be a big 
day, even bigger than today. 

“We will walk to the temple together,” 
his father told him at daylight. “Your grand- 
father will go with us. Do not forget your 


swords.” But the swords were ied abn) 


Shimeta did not need to be reminded abou 

The boy grinned at his father. “I will re- 
member,” he said. He bathed quickly and 
slicked his hair down. Then he slipped into 
his new black silk suit and buckled on his 
swords. 

In just a few minutes he was walking 
slowly between his father and his grand- 
father. Shimeta usually skipped when he 
was going along a street. But he didn’t skip 
today. Something about the temple made 








‘Pe 








him afraid. “Perhaps it is the dragon who 
breathes fire,” he told himself. 

The temple was red and gold, and the 
dragon that guarded it was covered with 
heavy gold scales. Shimeta dropped a coin 
into the three-toed dragon’s paw. Then he 
tossed a small paper of incense into the 
dragon’s mouth. The fire in the mouth 
ared up and Shimeta shivered. 

He looked quickly to see if his father 

d noticed him tremble, but father was 
walking stiffly forward toward the temple 
priest. Apparently he had not noticed his 
small son’s bad behavior. The priest said the 
words of a blessing for Shimeta and for the 
two swords that he wore. Then they lefet. 

When they were back in the sunlight 
grandfather smiled at Shimeta proudly. 
“Now you are ready to begin to be a swords- 
man,” he said. Shimeta nodded. Now that 
the dragon was behind him he wasn’t afraid 
of anything. 

At home again, Shimeta stared at the 
stack of fine gifts. “I have never had so 
many before,” he said to himself. Then he 
grinned. “That is because I was just a baby 


before today. Now I am old enough to wear 
a black silk suit and carry two swords.” 

There was a very handsome kite among 
the gifts. Shimeta forgot that he was so old. 
He shouted, “I must find Taru. He promised 
to show me how to fly a kite.” 

He ran outside in his socks, for he had 
taken off his shoes when he went into the 
house, and now in his excitement, he forgot 
them. Suddenly he heard Taru laughing. 
“Do you expect to run the hills in your 
socks?” the neighbor boy demanded. 

Shimeta felt silly for just a minute. Then 
he laughed too. “I was in a hurry,” he said. 
He bowed from the waist to his friend, as 
he usually bowed only to grown folks. “It is 
not every day that one has the greatest kite 
flyer in Japan for a teacher.” 

Taru was a very fine kite flyer. He taught 
Shimeta how to run into the wind. He 
taught him how to balance his kite and how 
to tug quickly to straighten it if it dipped. 
The boys played for hours. But Shimeta was 
young and got tired. “You are a good friend, 
Taru,” he panted at last. “But I must go 
into the house now.” 
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Taru waved his sword proudly and accidentally tumbled a good-luck charm from one of the poles. 
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Andy's Gadget Magic 
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It was almost the last of Shimeta’s play 
days, however. Soon a teacher came to be- 
gin his lessons in the use of the two swords. 
The teacher had to come only a few steps 
from the palace of the prince. The home of 
the Niishimas was just across the court- 
yard, facing the palace. You see, Shimeta’s 
father was a teacher too, teaching penman- 
ship to the children of the royal household. 

Shimeta’s teacher was a serious young 
man who could not remember when he had 
been a little boy. He stretched short lessons 
into long ones, until Shimeta’s bones ached. 
But the small Japanese boy only smiled. 
“The swords are the finest things in the 
world,” he said. 

When the lesson was finally over each 
day, Shimeta poked his swords into bushes 
and thrust them at trees. He strutted back 
and forth as if these were his enemies. “I am 
a Samurai already,” he told himself. 

One afternoon his father called to him, 
and there was a sharp edge to his voice. 
“Your life is not to begin and end with 
swords,” he reminded the boy. “Have you 
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forgotten that you will also be a master of 
penmanship in the royal household?” 

Shimeta shook his head slowly. He had 
not forgotten. He did not dare say it aloud, 
but he did not like the picture words as well 
as he did the swords. He grasped an ink 
brush between his fingers. He drew the 
words of his lesson carefully. Outside he 
heard voices as boys ran past to the hillside. 
One of them sounded like Taru. 

“Flying kites is better than swords and 
words,” Shimeta groaned. 

Nevertheless, he flew his kite so seldom 
that he forgot the things that Taru h 
taught him between times. His lessons wen 
on day after day. And the days turned into 
months, and the months into years. Taru, 
too, left his kites behind, and became a 
scholar. “We always have ink on our fingers 
or swords in our hands,” Shimeta sighed. 

But Taru only tossed his head and 
laughed. “The world belongs to the two- 
sword men.” 

Soon Shimeta had another birthday. He 
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DAVID Finds GOD 


By H. G. HOHENSEE 


June 4, 1958 
DEAR FAITH FOR TODAY, 
Please help me find God. My mother 
says I am going to hell. I just got out of jail 
Saturday. I am eleven years old. 
DAvID 













































June 10, 1958 
DEAR DAVID, 

Helping boys find God is what Faith for 
Today is here for. We will do our best to 
help you. The best place to find God is in 
the Bible. We are sending you the first les- 
son of our “Adventures in the Holy Bible,” 
a special course just for juniors. It will help 
you understand the Bible. Read the lesson 
and then answer the questions and send 
them back to us. If you want to ask some 
more questions, go ahead. We'll try to an- 
swer them. Then we'll send you the next 
lessons. In the meantime, David, we'll be 
praying for you. 

Sincerely, 
FAITH FOR TODAY 


July 3, 1958 
DEAR FAITH FOR TODAY, 

Here is my first lesson. I read the story 
and answered the questions as best I could. 
I hope I did all right. Can I have some 
more stories? 

DAVID MORGAN 


July 10, 1958 
DEAR DAVID, 

Your first lesson is very good. By all 
means you may have more lessons. You'll 
find some in this envelope. God bless you 
as you study. 

Sincerely, 
FAITH FOR TODAY 


July 29, 1958 
DEAR FAITH FOR TODAY, 
I want to tell you about my son, David. 
To page 15 
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Mrs. Morgan picked up the baby she had found in 
the ditch, took him home, and called him David. 
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When he saw the wonderful things that had 


happened, all daddy could say was, 


“MAYBE GOD DID” 


By HELENA WELCH 


VERYTHING about the farm was won- 

derful, but Evie was the most wonderful 
of all, Peggy Jo and Carl decided—after 
they solved the mystery. 

Peggy Jo and Carl were very excited the 
day they moved to the farm. Mother and 
daddy had lived on a farm when they were 
children, but Peggy Jo and Carl had never 
lived anywhere except on the third floor of 
a large apartment building. 

“Are there real birds on the farm?” asked 
Carl, who was seven and collected bird pic- 
tures as a hobby. 

“And are there flowers and shrubbery in 
the yard?” added twelve-year-old Peggy Jo. 

“Yes, to both questions,” daddy answered 
happily. “There will be birds all the year 
round, and flowers too, during the growing 
season. Besides the Jersey cows and the 
pony, we'll also have chickens.” 

“Goody, home-grown eggs for break- 
fast!” exclaimed Carl. 

But daddy shook his head. “We won't 
have any eggs for a while. We're just going 
to have baby chicks.” 

Mother looked surprised. “How will we 
care for baby chicks? There’s no brooder 
house on the farm, and we haven’t the 
money to build one now.” 

Daddy just smiled. “Evie will take care 
of that.” 

Now everyone looked surprised. “Who's 
Evie?” piped up Carl. 

“Wait and see,” daddy said mysteriously. 

The farm presented a whirlpool of won- 
derful sights. Peggy Jo and Carl ran from 
one animal to another. They talked to the 
pony, watched the birds, and inspected the 
flowering shrubs, but they saw nothing of 
anything named Evie. 

At last, Peggy Jo couldn’t wait any 
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longer. “When are we going to see Evie?” 
she asked. 

Daddy scratched his head and looked at 
his watch. “I'll probably go and get her 
tomorrow. It’s rather late to bother Mr. 
Smithers today.” 

That was the end. No amount of coaxing 
could get another word from daddy. Peggy 
Jo and Carl could hardly wait until the 
next day, but after lunch, when daddy was 
ready to drive down the road to Mr. Smith- 
ers’ farm, Peggy Jo was helping mother 
hang the curtains in the front room. 

“I'm going to see Evie first!” sang out 
Carl, who wasn’t working and could go with 
daddy. 

Peggy Jo was so annoyed that she wanted 
to make a face at her brother, but she knew 
it wouldn’t be dignified. Quickly she busied 
herself hanging another curtain until she 
heard daddy start the car. 

“What do you think Evie is?” she asked 
mother. 

Mother shook her head. “I’m as puzzled as 
you are,” she answered. 

Both Peggy Jo and mother were waiting 
at the front gate when daddy and Carl re- 
turned. Peggy Jo was first to reach the -car 
as daddy opened the door and lifted out a 
small crate. Through the slats Peggy ge 
could see gray-and-white feathers. Ti 
Evie,” daddy said. 

“And I’ve got her babies!” cried Carl, 
holding aloft a huge paper bag. 

Peggy Jo stared at the tightly closed bag. 
“Won't they smother?” she gasped. 

“Not Evie’s babies,” Carl answered. “They 
aren’t hatched yet.” 

Daddy was taking Evie from the crate 
when mother exclaimed, “You’ve bought a 
setting hen!” 





as 


1 
at 
ar 





“Not bought,” daddy corrected. “Just bor- 
rowed. Mr. Smithers wouldn’t sell Evie. He 
said she was his champion Plymouth Rock 
hen. We'll set her on the back porch until 
the eggs are hatched, and when the chicks 
are old enough we'll return her to Mr. 
Smithers.” 

Peggy Jo and Carl hurried to help daddy 
prepare the nest. Peggy Jo brought a laun- 
dry basket from the hall closet, and Carl 
ran to the barn for fresh straw. When the 
eggs were placed in the nest the hen settled 
down on them with a contented cluck. 

“Hadn’t we better cover her until she 
gets used to the place?” mother asked. 

Daddy shook his head. “Mr. Smithers said 
Evie wouldn't leave her eggs for anything 
in the world.” 

And Evie wouldn’t. Peggy Jo and Carl 
had to coax her from the basket at feeding 
time. The hen always had a glad greeting 
for everyone and remained calm in any 
kind of emergency. When a windstorm blew 
a broken branch through the screen onto her 
nest she remained unruffled under all the 
wet leaves. 

One morning no amount of coaxing 
could budge the hen, and when Peggy Jo 
lifted her, the basket was full of soft fluffy 
balls of down. 

“Evie’s eggs are hatched!” Carl ran to 


tell daddy. 
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A storm blew a branch through the screen onto the nest, but the mother chicken remained unruffled. 


“Then I must get the coop ready.” Daddy 
had been busy in the dairy barn, but now he 
collected hammer, saw, and lumber. By eve- 
ning the hen and her babies were living in 
their new home. 

It seemed almost a miracle to Peggy Jo 
and Carl how quickly the downy balls grew 
into young chickens. It seemed almost a 
miracle, too, how their mother cared for 
them. When a hawk darkened the sky, Evie 
swiftly called the chicks to cover. A thunder 
storm found them tucked snugly in the 
coop. 

The chicks were fully feathered one day 
when daddy mentioned returning Evie to 
Mr. Smithers. 

Peggy Jo’s heart stood still. She had for- 
gotten that the hen didn’t belong to them. 
“Can't we keep her a little longer?” she 
begged. 

Daddy shook his head. “We had better re- 
turn her,” he said gently. “Will you and 
Carl take her this afternoon?” 

Peggy Jo didn’t want to, but she nodded. 
Sadly, she found Carl and told him what 
they had to do. After lunch they crossed the 
pasture toward Mr. Smithers’ farm. Evie 
clucked contentedly under Peggy Jo’s arm. 

Mr. Smithers was glad the children had 
brought his prize hen home. “It doesn’t 
seem right around here without her,” he 
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OME on, Steve,” Marc shouted as he ran 
down the school steps. 
“Why?” Steve asked. “What's your rush?” 

“Remember that show we saw on tele- 
vision last night?” 

“You mean the one where the sheriff was 
overpowered by the leader of the gang?” 

“That’s the one,” Marc answered. “I no- 
ticed a trick the gangster did, but I don’t see 
how he did it so quickly. Let’s hurry home 
and try it. I'd like to see if we can make it 
work.” 

“I promised mom I'd do some work for 
her tonight. Maybe after that we can try it.” 

“Your mom doesn’t get home from work 
until five-thirty. We can practice the trick 
first, and then I'll help you do your work. 
You'll be finished long before she gets 
home.” 

“Wel-I-ll, O.K.,” Steve agreed reluc- 
tantly, “but don’t mention it in front of 
mom. She doesn’t like for me to watch 
things like that on television.” 

“She doesn’t?” Marc exploded. “Why 
not?” 

“She says it’s too rough and rowdy, and 
besides, it isn’t true.” 

“Of course it isn’t true. Who thought it 
was? It’s just made up for a bit of fun,” 
Marc said. 

“Mom thinks it’s a waste of time,” Steve 
answered. 

“Pooh!” Marc sneered. “Mothers are so 
funny. But don’t worry, I won't say any- 
thing about it when your mom is around. 
Let’s hurry. We won't have time to practice 
if we don’t rush.” 

Marc and Steve hurried up to Steve's 
apartment. All was quiet, so the two boys 
went into the bedroom. 

“The sheriff had a gun,” Marc said. “We 
don’t, so we'll have to use something else. 
Remember when the sheriff drew his gun 
on the gangster, the gangster just kept 
coming toward him slowly?” 

“Yes!” Steve answered. “He surely was 
brave. I don’t think I could do that if some- 
one pulled a gun on me. I'd probably just 
collapse from fright.” 

“He surprised the sheriff too,” Marc re- 
plied. 

“That final lunge was what did the trick. 
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Everything worked right. Marc lowered his head 
and lunged. Steve grunted and dropped the knife. 
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He was so quick, the sheriff didn’t know 
what happened.” 

“I don’t see why the sheriff didn’t shoot,” 
Marc said. 

“He couldn't,’ Steve answered. “He 
dropped his gun when the gangster hit him 
in the stomach. It knocked the wind out of 
him.” 

“But before that he could have shot,” 
Marc insisted. 

“I guess he just thought the gangster was 
bluffing, or else maybe there is some kind of 
law that says you aren’t supposed to shoot if 
the other fellow isn’t armed. I don’t know, 
but anyway the leader of that gang certainly 
used his head.” 

“He made his mistake by being caught 
without his gun,” Marc said. “But he sure 
made up for it by being so quick. That's 
what counted, because the sheriff didn’t ex- 
pect the lunge. Come on, let’s try it.” 

“O.K.,” said Steve. “What can we use?” 

“Don’t you have anything? Let’s look 
around.” 

“I know,” said Steve. “Mom has a grue- 
some-looking bread knife in the kitchen.” 

“Oh, no!” Marc objected. “We don’t 
want to use that.” 

“Oh,” laughed Steve, “it’s all right. Mom 
never uses it. It’s so dull it wouldn't cut but- 
ter. Mom has it hanging up on the wall be- 
cause it’s pretty. My Aunt Sally sent it to 
her from Ethiopia or someplace.” 

“Well-ll, O.K.,” Marc agreed, “if you 
think it’s all right.” 

“Sure, it’s all right. Wait a minute and I'll 
get it.” Steve hurried to the kitchen. He no- 
ticed the overflowing garbage can and re- 
membered his promise to empty it. “As 
soon as we finish playing,” he told himself, 
“T'll do that job for mom.” He remembered 
how tired his mother had looked lately. He 
wished she didn’t have to work so hard ev- 
ery day; but ever since Steve’s dad had 
passed away two years ago, it had been nec- 
essary for his mother to take a job. Steve 
helped her all he could, and he suddenly 
found himself wishing Marc would hurry 
and leave, so he could get his work done. He 
took the knife off the wall carefully and 
hurried into the bedroom where Marc was 
waiting. 

“T'll be the gangster first and you be the 
sheriff,” Marc said. “Be sure to drop the 
knife, though, when I butt you.” 

“All right,” said Steve, “but don’t butt too 
hard!” 
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“You stand back there by the door and I'll 
be over here by the closet,” Marc said. 

All was silent while the two boys acted 
out their parts. Marc slowly edged his way 
toward Steve, who was waiting with the 
knife. Then without warning, Marc lowered 
his head and lunged toward Steve. Steve 
grunted, dropped the knife, and grabbed 
his stomach. 

“Did I hurt you?” Marc asked. 

“N-n-no,” Steve groaned as he straight- 
ened up. “But I can see why the sheriff 











My Valentine 
By GRAYCE KROGH BOLLER 


There are valentines of many kinds, 
Some paper and some lace, 

And all of them are pretty, too, 
And full of lovely grace. 


Now I have one that's beautiful, 
Not paper, lace, or dove, 

But it's a valentine so sweet, 
And filled with tender love. 


It's full of charm, and warm and good, 
As you will surely know 

When | explain it's mother dear, 
And oh, | love her so! 








dropped his gun. It knocks the breath out 
of you. Gives you a funny feeling. Just 
makes you double over.” 

“Really?” exclaimed Marc. “Here, let me 
try it. Give me the knife and you be the 
gangster.” 
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“O.K.,” Steve agreed. “Get over by the 
door. Here I come.” 

Steve started toward Marc, a step at a 
time, slowly, slowly. Marc stood waiting 
with the knife lowered in play. But some- 
thing went wrong. Steve didn’t lower his 
head far enough when he lunged for Marc’s 
stomach. Marc didn’t drop the knife. Be- 
fore they realized it, Steve was lying on the 
floor with the knife in his chest. His face 
was pale and he moaned in pain. Marc, 
frightened and trembling, stood helplessly 
watching him. 

“Wh-wh-what can I do?” 
pered. 

“I-I don’t know. I guess I had better take 
the knife out. Oh Steve, Steve, I’m sorry. 
Honest, Steve, I wouldn’t hurt you for any- 
thing. What have I done? What have | 
done?” 

He took hold of the knife and pulled, 
but his strength was all drained out of him. 
He blinked hard to fight back the tears. 
“Steve, Steve,” he cried as Steve lay very 
still and white on the floor. “Don’t die. 
Please don’t die. I’m trying to take the 
knife out.” 

Marc tried again. The knife had gone in 
so easily; how could it be so hard to get out? 
But with one final tug it did come out. 

And just then the front door opened, 
and Steve’s mother came in. 

“Oh, Mrs. Hall, I’m so sorry,” cried the 
grief-stricken Marc. “We were playing, 
honest we were. Steve’s hurt, Mrs. Hall.” 

Mrs. Hall, pale and shocked, took in the 
scene at a glance. She hurried to the tele- 
phone, and in a very short time the ambu- 
lance was shrieking down the street. 

Marc and Mrs. Hall waited silently on 
the bench outside the operating room as the 
minutes ticked by. Marc only wished he 
could think of something comforting to say 
to the tired, sorrowing mother; but he, him- 
self, was too tired and too bewildered to 
talk. It seemed an eternity before the white- 
coated doctor came out of the operating 
room. 

“Mrs. Hall,” he said softly, “your son is 
doing fine. He will be all right.” 

“Really?” asked Mrs. Hall. “Really and 
truly, he’s going to be all right?” 

“Really,” the doctor assured her, patting 
her shoulder. Both Marc and Mrs. Hall 
sighed with relief, and Marc noticed how 
weary Mrs. Hall looked as her sad face 
broke into a smile. 


Steve whis- 


® 


® 


“You may go in to see him in an hour. 
He is sleeping now,” the doctor continued. 
“There is a snack shop downstairs. Why 
don’t you go down and get yourself some- 
thing to eat? You'll feel better, I know.” 

“Mrs. Hall,” broke in Marc, “you were 
right. You really were. I sure am sorry. I 
hope Steve will still be my friend. Do you 
think he will be, Mrs. Hall? I-I-I didn’t 
mean to hurt him, really.” Marc was unable 
to hold back the tears. 

Mrs. Hall put her arm around him. “It 
was an accident, I know, Marc,” she said. 
“I’m sure Steve will be your friend, but tell 
me, what do you mean, “You were right’? 
What was I right about?” 

“About television. See, Steve and I were 
trying to do something we had seen on 
television. Something went wrong, though. 
I really don’t know just what happened, 
but believe me, I’m not going to look at 
that kind of TV show again. Like you said, 
Mrs. Hall, it zs a waste of time.” 


David Finds God 
From page 9 


He’s taking your Bible course. 1 found him 
in a ditch beside the road when he was just 
a few days old. I took him into my home 
and raised him as my own. He wants to be 
good, but the devil wants him, too. Even 
though he is only eleven years old he has 
been in trouble with the police several 
times. He’s been in jail once. He seems to 
enjoy your lessons, however, and anything 
you can send that will help him I will 
greatly appreciate. 

Yours truly, 

Mrs. RACHEL MORGAN 


August 15, 1958 
DEAR FAITH FOR TODAY, 

Here is my next lesson. I read a verse 
that said, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus: 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
I have been very mean and wicked. Do you 
think Jesus can save me? 

DAVID 


August 21, 1958 
DEAR DAVID, 


Yes, David, I am certain that Jesus can 


save you. The Bible says, “Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
Keep studying your lessons and pray every 
day that God will take away your mean and 
wicked heart and give you a good, kind one 
instead. I am sending you some more 
stories. 

Yours sincerely, 

FAITH FOR TODAY 


January 14, 1959 
DEAR FAITH FOR TODAY, 


I liked this lesson. In it Jesus tells us how 
to be happy. I've been much happier since 
I've been writing to you. I think Jesus is 
coming into my heart. I go to church with 
my mother now. It’s nice. The kids are 
friendly and I like Mr. Parker, the preacher. 
I think maybe I'll be a preacher or a mis- 
sionary. 

DAVID 


June 1, 1959 
DEAR DAVID, 


I am sending you the last three lessons of 
the Junior Bible Course series. When you 
have finished them we will send you a 
diploma. In just one year you have done 
fifty-two lessons. That means a lesson a 
week, and it’s a very fine record. I hope we 
have helped you find God. We will be wait- 
ing for your last lessons to come in. 


Yours sincerely, 
FAITH FOR TODAY 


June 22, 1959 
DEAR FAITH FOR TODAY, 


Here are David's final three lessons. 
Thank you so much for all your help. I wish 
you could see the change that has come over 
him. I can’t believe he is the same person. 
He is kind and considerate, helpful around 
the house, and a good boy in school, and he 
goes with me to church every week. I truly 
believe he has “found God.” Thank you, 
Faith for Today. 


Yours truly, 
Mrs. RACHEL MORGAN 


(Are there some boys and girls you know 
who would like to find God? Tell them 
about the Faith for Today Bible course and 
help them enroll.) 
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Swords of the Samurai 
From page 8 


was ten, and he and Taru went into the 
lantern-hung streets alone. Shimeta thrust 
at the colored lanterns in mock play. Taru 
shouted at him. Shimeta shouted back. “It is 
a grand thing to be a Samurai and the son 
of a Samurai,” he boasted. “Dat Nippon, 
great Japan is the best and most wonderful 
place in the world.” 

Taru nodded his head vigorously. He had 
studied from the prince’s books and he was 
very smart. “Dai Nippon stands alone,” he 
shouted. “All the rest of the world is filled 
with barbarians.” He waved his sword and 
accidentally tumbled a good-luck charm 
from a pole. 

For just a second, Shimeta shivered as he 
had shivered that day when the dragon 
blew fire from his mouth. Then he laughed 
boldly. “A charm .neans nothing to us. We 
have all the luck already, for we will serve 
our prince.” He waved his arms. “Dai Nip- 
pon, now and forever!” 

The two small boys strutted under the 
rainbow-colored lanterns as if they were 
fully grown up. They felt secure and proud. 
It was good to know that there would be 
New Year’s Festivals for all time to come. 

Then, just a few months later, on July 8, 
1853, Shimeta’s world began to change. 
White barbarians came into Yedo Bay! 
They came in great ships that blew smoke 
as dragons blew fire. In fact, the skies were 
darkened by their smoke. Shimeta did not 
see it, but he heard about it. 

“I would like to see those men,” he 
thought suddenly. Then he was ashamed. 
“Why should I want to look upon the face 
of a barbarian? Why should I want to see 
the barbarians’ ships?” Still he could not 
forget them. Sometimes his curiosity was so 
great that he wondered if perhaps these 
white creatures might have something to do 
with him some day. 

“Do not turn your head so often in the di- 
rection of the bay,” his father warned. “And 
do not fret about these white barbarians at 
all. Our emperor, the Mikado, will not let 
them stay.” 

Shimeta’s grandfather shook his head 
slowly. “We cannot be sure,” he said. “Who 
knows the ways of those who send great 
ships across the water to a land not their 
own? We who are Samurais must not sleep 
or be idle. We must protect our princes 
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against anything that threatens them. The 
Samurais of our land can join together and 
stand against a horde of barbarians. But we 
must stay ready and alert.” 

Anger flashed in the eyes of Shimeta’s fa- 
ther, but he said nothing to the older man. 
“My father thinks the barbarians will be 
gone soon,” Shimeta decided. “But my 
grandfather, who has lived so much longer, 
thinks this may not be true.” He was puz- 
zled. 

Taru had more freedom than Shimeta, be- 
cause his father was not a penmanship 
teacher who worked every minute. He went 
about the town and heard many things. 
When he told these things to Shimeta he 
always whispered, as if the barbarians were 
close enough to hear. 

“These white creatures call themselves 
Americans,” he reported. “They have 
crossed a wide ocean to reach us. We can be 
sure they will not come to our bay and 
just turn around and go right out again. No 
one would come so far for nothing. They 
will stay until they get what they want.” 

Shimeta lowered his voice too. “What is 
it that they want?” 

Taru grunted scornfully. “They say they 
want to trade with us. I don’t believe it.” 

Shimeta walked out into the courtyard 
and flourished his two swords. “I must prac- 
tice every minute.” Then he straightened 
his shoulders bravely. “While I live those 
white barbarians shall bring no harm to 
Dai Nippon.” 

The prince whom the Niishimas served 
was a kindly gentleman. He would not fight 
for just some little thing. He liked for his 
men and their sons to study. 

Shimeta’s father spoke to Shimeta about 
this one day. “The Dutch are allowed to 
trade at a certain spot in Japan,” he said. 
“It would be well to know what these trad- 
ers talk about. They may even join the 
Americans someday. I think, Shimeta, that 
you should learn Dutch. It may help you to 
serve your prince in a special way someday.” 

So Shimeta studied Dutch, as well as the 
Chinese that he was busy with, in addition 
to his picture writing. By the time he was 
fifteen he could read Dutch well. “I do not 
like the Dutch words,” he told Taru, “but I 
like the things I have learned. The Dutch 
have so many books that tell so many things. 
I have read one or two of them. One told 
about navigation. Another told about places 
on the earth that are not like Japan at all.” 





























FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


a lf you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 


and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Patricia Wynn, age 12. 1322 W. Winnipeg, San 
Antonio 11, Texas, U.S.A. Skating, swimming, post 
cards, flags. 


Larry Subriar, age 15. P.O. Box 1194, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Baseball, football, swimming, 
stamps. 


Johnny Everett, age 16. Route 1, Box 146, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Skating, football, baseball, swim- 
ming. 

Joyce Hight, age 11. 2114 N. Bourland, Peoria, 
Illinois, U.S.A. 

Eleanor Clansy, age 15. 10825 Kalmia Street, Los 
Angeles 59, California, U.S.A. Cooking, sewing, 
baking, reading, pets. 


Carol Chamberlain, age 13. 5708 Berget Drive, 
Amarillo, Texas, U.S.A. Swimming, reading, cook- 
ing, sewing, piano, skating, singing in the choir, 
stamps, Bible courses. 


Beverly Kay Stevens, age 12. 1317 Aster, Ama- 
rillo, Texas, U.S.A. Reading, cooking, sewing, sing- 
ing in the choir, Bible courses. 


Joyce Ann Wetmore, age 12. Box 96, Center 
Conway, New Hampshire, U.S.A. Post cards, stamps, 
ice skating, dogs, dolls, shells. 


Robert Nygren, age 13. 2445 S. 16th Avenue, 
Broadview, Illinois, U.S.A. Model airplanes, short- 
wave radio, stamps. 


Linda Sue McCoy, Box 15, Ridgetop, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. Biking, ice skating, roller skating, reading, 
sewing, cooking. 


Leona Smook, age 13. Vita, Manitoba, Canada. 
Reading, music, pets. 

Frances Head, age 14. 212 East Street, Goodlet- 
ville, Tennessee, U.S.A. Nature, singing, crafts, 
books, swimming. 

Charles Colledge, age 12. 6 Simon Walk, Singa- 
pore 19. Stamps, reading, post cards. 


Filipinas Magsipoc, age 15. Pasay City Academy, 
Box 401, Manila, Philippine Islands. Stamps, coins, 
post cards, poems, skating. 








“The more you learn, the more you will 
be able to help our land,” Taru declared 
wisely. Shimeta agreed. All his studies and 
plans were carried out so that he could serve 
his good prince. 

Then suddenly the prince died, and a 
new one took his place. He was cruel and 
oppressed his people. As time went on he 
became afraid in his heart. “Never leave 
me alone for an instant,’ he told the men 
who served him. “Keep your swords sharp 
and ready.” 

It was hard to hear those words. Shimeta 
could not imagine that he would ever be 
called on to attack his own friends and 
neighbors. He had to admit, too, that he 
didn’t like his prince or his ways. He whis- 
pered about it to Taru. 

“[ am not angry with him because he 
makes me touch the floor with my fore- 
head,” he stated, “though that does make me 
feel like a slave. I am angry because he does 
not serve his people. Instead he robs and 
tortures them.” He put his hands on his 
swords. Somehow he could not touch them 
now with pride, not if they were to be used 
to protect such a man as this terrible prince. 

“Tyrant princes are worse than foreign 
barbarians,” Taru said. “The barbarians 
know no better. But a prince of Dai Nip- 
pon ” He sighed. 





“If you want to study to help yourself 
against tyrants, I can lend you some Chris- 
tian books to read,” one of Shimeta’s friends 
said one day. 

Japan’s penalty against Christians was 
death. Yet Shimeta said he would take the 
books. Then he shuddered and shook his 
head. “No, no,” he said. “I cannot turn 
against Japan. Dai Nippon forever!” 


(To be continued) 


“She’s Too Young” 
From page 5 


Sylvia was baptized along with her school- 
mates, and there was not a dry eye in the 
building as the congregation saw the radi- 
ance of her face as she came up out of the 
water. After the service the minister spoke 
to each of the new members, urging them 
to faithfulness and trust in God. When he 
had finished talking to Sylvia, she surprised 
him by saying, “Pastor, now I want the eld- 
ers to anoint me and pray that I may be 
healed. I know exactly what it means, and I 
am ready to dedicate my life to God’s work 
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if He sees fit to spare my life.” Again the 
pastor pulled out his handkerchief. 

“T'll talk to your parents and the elders 
about it, Sylvia. It is a very, very important 
step, but you seem to understand what it 
means. It may be that God would see fit to 
heal you.” 

Do I need to finish the story? You have 
already guessed the ending. The elders 
voted to anoint Sylvia. They went to her 
home and explained to her that this anoint- 
ing set her apart as a special vessel for the 
Lord’s use. Then they put olive oil on her 
forehead, and Sylvia, her parents, and the 
ministers knelt in a circle for prayer. It was 
all very wonderful to Sylvia. She deter- 
mined that even if God should say No, she 
would still use the few remaining weeks to 
win some soul to Christ. As the group rose 
from their knees Sylvia felt a wonderful 
peace. Turning to her parents she said, “It’s 
going to be all right. Whatever happens, 
I’m ready now.” 

Sylvia did not have an immediate recov- 
ery, but before the three months were 
passed she was well. Never before had she 
enjoyed such wonderful, full health. Did it 
last? I hear you ask. Oh, yes. Sylvia has 
lived many years since that eventful day, 
and doctors today find it hard to believe 
that she ever had the illness that almost 
claimed her at the age of twelve. They say 
such an illness always leaves a trace in the 
blood. Sylvia tells them that when God does 
something He does it right. “Did she ever 
go to a foreign country?” did I hear you 
ask? She surely did. She spent many years 
in the steaming jungles, witnessing for God. 

Have you been baptized? It may be the 
beginning of some wonderful experience 
for you, too. 





Prayer in the Night 
From page 3 


sacrifice offerings at the house of the sacred 
spirits in his own back yard. The ground 
around this hut was so sacred that children 
were forbidden to play near it. They had 
been told that the “spirits” of dead grand- 
fathers were there, and the spirits of aunts 
and uncles long since departed, and that 
even the spirit of Kalee’s own dead mother 
rested in that hut. It was certainly no place 
for playing. 
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But Grandfather Lu-John never gave of- 
ferings to the priest or bowed before Buddha. 
For many years he had worshiped a foreign 
God. Surely the spirits of his ancestors were 
angry with him. 

Kalee didn’t know whether grandfather 
prayed about him any more that night, be- 
cause he fell asleep. 

A few days later a rumor came to Kalee’s 
ears that a school was to begin at Kama- 
maung, a few miles away. Kalee had never 
been to school, and the thought of learning 
to read and write excited him. There was 
only one thing wrong with this new school 
—it was being run by Christians. And every- 
one was afraid of Christians. 

Kalee’s father didn’t seem much inter- 
ested in sending Kalee to school, but Grand- 
father Lu-John was very interested indeed. 
He insisted that Kalee must go; how else 
could he make anything of himself in the 
world? 

Finally Kalee and several of his friends 
decided to give the school a try. On entering 
the school they saw their first foreigner, 
Elder Eric B. Hare. His pale skin and large 
eyebrows were really different, and Kalee 
was afraid of him. 

It wasn’t long until the boys learned what 
the school was like. They had to get up on 
time in the morning, had to wash and be 
ready for “worship” and classes on time, had 
to eat on time, and had to go to bed on 
time. Everything ran by the clock. It was 
truly bondage. Then too, the boys were not 
allowed to smoke tobacco after their meals, 
nor chew betel nut. Woe to anyone who 
did! 

Kalee didn’t like these rules, and he didn’t 
like being told he couldn’t play on Sabbath. 
Some of his friends left and went back home. 
Kalee thought of doing so, but one thing 
kept him from it. Sabbath school! The pic- 
tures he saw there and the simple stories 
he heard thrilled him. When he was given 
a memory verse card to take to his room he 
was overjoyed. 

After the first few weeks Kalee began to 
like almost everything about the school, and 
soon he was writing home to his father and 
grandfather about the wonderful things he 
was learning. He told them about Jesus and 
His promise to come back to earth and take 
His people to heaven. Grandfather Lu-John, 
though already a Christian, began to study 
the Bible more, and was soon baptized a 
Seventh-day Adventist. Then the happy day 





came, three years later, when Kalee and his 
father were both baptized. How precious 
Jesus seemed to them and the other five 
church members in the village! 

Kalee had another grandfather, San Hla 
Paw. He was an important man in the vil- 
lage and did not like Christians. One day 
San Hla Paw became ill with a fever, and 
his skin turned puffy. When other men in 
the village saw this they threw up their 
hands and backed away. “San Hla, you 
must leave,” they said. “If you stay, we will 
all become sick.” San Hla Paw had to go 
out into the forest. Every day his wife 
brought him food. Finally he called for the 
witch doctor. 

The witch doctor looked him over care- 
fully. He opened a bag and took out some 
bits of hair and dried skin and studied 
them closely. Then he turned to San Hla 
Paw and said, “You are ill because your 
family gods are angry with your son and 
grandson, who have become Christians and 
have stopped worshiping at the shrine. If 
they will repent and bow down to the 
family gods you will be healed.” 

San Hla Paw thought this would be easy. 
He sent for Kalee and his father and told 
them what the witch doctor had said. He 
was surprised at their answer! They said No. 
They loved him and wanted him to get well, 
but they could not give up Jesus and go 
back to worshiping idols. 

“Then you are not fit to be called my 
children,” San Hla Paw said. “I disown you.” 

When the village heard about what San 
Hla Paw had said, they, too, turned against 
Kalee and his father. No one would speak 
to them. No one offered to help them har- 
vest their crops. No one wanted to be their 
friend. 

But Kalee and his father had another 
Friend who was better than all of these— 
Jesus. They prayed for San Hla, and they 
asked all the Adventists in their part of 
Burma to pray too. 

San Hla was angry when he learned the 
Christians were praying for him, but one 
day he noticed something strange happen- 
ing to him. The swelling was leaving his 
skin. The skin was becoming flaky and 
beginning to peel. Underneath was new skin, 
as firm and sound as ever his skin had been 
in his youth. He could hardly believe his 
eyes. He was healed! 

He ran to the village and told his wife, 
and soon the whole village knew what the 








“WICKED ALSO HAVE REWARD" 


February 

14. Ps. 91:8 The final reward, destruction 
15. Matt. 6:2 There is a present reward 

16. Ps. 73:12 Many wicked prosper 

17. Job 15:21 Satan causes many to prosper 
18. Job 20:5 There is even joy in serving Satan 
19. Matt. 4:8 Satan promises much 


20. 1 John 2:14 


Youth can overcome Satan 








God of the Adventist Christians had done. 
Next Sabbath the villagers crowded into the 
little Sabbath school room at the Adventist 
church. 

The day came when the eight church 
members in that village had grown to a 
hundred, and Kalee and his father were so 
happy. Kalee stood by his Grandfather Lu- 
John on the day the new church was dedi- 
cated. “Grandfather,” he said, “I’m glad you 
prayed for me in the night. I was afraid 
then, but now I know that our God is very 
strong and good.” 


“Maybe God Did” 
From page 11 


said with a twinkle in his eyes. But the 
children’s eyes did not twinkle. 

Peggy Jo tried to smile, but she couldn't. 
Carl hunched his shoulders as they started 
back across the pasture. “It won’t seem 
right at our home without Evie, either,” he 
commented miserably. 

It certainly didn’t. There was no hopeful 
chuckle at the back gate at feeding time, 
and Evie’s children mourned in front of the 
empty coop until darkness overtook them. 

The next morning when Peggy Jo awoke 
she thought she heard a familiar sound. 

Suddenly, she bounded out of bed and 
raced for the back porch. She couldn’t help 
shouting, “Mother, Daddy, Carl—come 
quick!” To page 22 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the first quarter: "The Blessed Hope" 


Vill—Other Signs of the Last 
Days 


(February 20) 


Memory VERSE: “Fear not, Abraham: I am 
thy shield, and thy exceeding great reward” 
(Genesis 15:1). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read these two passages—Matthew 24:6, 7, 
and Luke 12:32. Read the memory verse over 
two or three times. Each day go over it until it 
is fixed in your mind. 


SUNDAY 
An Increase of Knowledge 


Open your Bible to Daniel 12. 

The book that Daniel wrote interests and 
helps us because of the stories of the bravery of 
Daniel and his companions in standing firm for 
their faith and their principles. 

Daniel was a statesman, holding positions of 
highest importance under four different kings, 
but his great desire was to serve God. God used 
him, not only to bring a knowledge of the true 
God to the rulers of Babylon and Medo-Persia, 
but also to write down prophecies that help us 
to understand the history of the world down to 
the present time. 

For many years some of Daniel’s prophecies 
have perplexed those who read the Bible. Even 
Daniel himself did not understand them ll, 
The book of Daniel has often been called a 
sealed book. We are given a prophecy about the 
way this book would be closed to understanding 
for a long time. Read it in verse 4, first part. 

Just when the signs we have been studying 
about were being fulfilled, the prophecies of 
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Daniel were studied and their messages came to 
be understood. Students of the Scriptures came to 
see that we are now living in the time of the 
end. In the latter part of verse 4, find what Dan- 
iel prophesied would increase at this time. 

Just at this time—the turn of the nineteenth 
century—we see a great increase of knowledge. 
Education began to be more’ widespread, 
churches sent missionaries to heathen countries 
with the gospel. Inventions that helped to 
bridge the gap between countries were made. 
All these things prepared the way so that the 
gospel might be preached to all the world. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
547. 

THINK how today we are using the many in- 
ventions of the past two hundred years—fast 
communications, radio, television, et cetera—to 
take the gospel to every home. 

Pray for those who are using modern science 
and knowledge to take the gospel of Christ to 
the world. 

MONDAY 


Increase in Wickedness 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 3. 


Along with this increase of knowledge is an 
increase in wickedness. 

Paul, writing of conditions in the last days, 
lists twenty sins that will be very common in 
the last days. 

Many call themselves Christians and attend 
church more or less regularly, but their lives are 
not what the lives of Christians should be. Read 
how Paul describes these people in verse 5. 


* 








Satan is very pleased with people like this, for 
he is able through them to cause others to de- 
spise the church and to say, “See, they’re not 
any better than other people, so why should we 
belong to the church?” 

True Christians attend church, and live up 
to the teachings of the church out of love for 
Jesus. They have both the form of godliness 
and the power of Jesus. 

“There is need of everyone in every school 
and in every other institution being, as was 
Daniel, in such close connection with the Source 
of all wisdom that he will be enabled to reach 
the highest standard in every line. The love and 
fear of God was before Daniel; and conscious of 
his amenability to God, he trained all his pow- 
ers to respond as far as possible to the loving 
care of the Great Teacher. The four Hebrew 
children would not allow selfish motives and 
love of amusements to occupy the golden mo- 
ments of life. They worked with willing heart 
and ready mind. This is no higher standard 
than every Christian youth may reach.”—Coun- 
sels to Parents and Teachers, pp. 283, 284. 

For further reading: Messages to Young Peo- 
ple, p. 346, pars. 2, 3; p. 347. 

TuInk! Is your Christianity just “a form of 
godliness’? 

Pray to know what it is to have a living con- 
nection with Christ, and to be a true Christian. 


TUESDAY 
An Increase in Greediness 


Open your Bible to Luke 12. 


The epistle writer James tells us about 
another thing in which we shall see an increase 
in the last days. He tells us about those who 
hoard wealth for themselves at the expense of 
others. They give wages that are not adequate 
while they themselves live in luxury and pleas- 
ure. Read what James says about them in James 
5, verses 4 and 5. 

But when the Lord comes the riches of these 
greedy men will not do them any good. “Your 
riches are corrupted, and your garments are 
motheaten,” James says. “Your gold and silver 
is cankered; and the rust of them shall be a wit- 
ness against you” (James 5:2, 3). 

Jesus told a parable about a man who an- 
swered to this description of James, a man who 








lived only to enjuy riches and pleasure, and gave 
no thought to the welfare of others. Read his 
story in verses 16 to 20. 

Money is a talent, and God entrusts it to us 
so that we can use it to the blessing of others 
and to His glory. Read the comment Jesus made 
on the way this rich man had kept his riches to 
himself, in verse 21. 

For further reading: Christ’s Object Lessons, 
pp. 256, 257. 

THINK how little good our money will do in 
the last days. 

RESOLVE to look upon money as something to 
be used to the glory of God. 


WEDNESDAY 
Increase in Wars 
Open your Bible to Matthew 24. 


Since Cain quarreled with Abel and struck 
him a mortal blow, there have always been 
quarrels and fighting, but in the last days there 
will be more wars than ever before. The Old 
Testament prophet Joel tells about the time 
when the nations will prepare for war and use 
all their resources to make armaments. It has 
been said, “Prepare war, wake up the mighty 
men, let all the men of war draw near; let them 
come up: beat your plowshares into swords, 
and your pruninghooks into spears: let the weak 
say, I am strong” (Joel 3:9, 10). 

This prophecy is being fulfilled under our 
very eyes, aS we see vast sums of money being 
set aside for weapons of war—sums of money 
that could do untold good in other ways. 

Jesus spoke of an increase in wars as a sign of 
His coming. Read His prophecy in verses 6 
and 7. 

With the increase of knowledge have come 
more powerful weapons and more deadly wars, 
and with the increase in wickedness in the 
hearts of men has come an increase in the dan- 
ger of war. 

“Satan delights in war; 
worst passions of the soul, and then sweeps 
into eternity its victims steeped in vice and 
blood. It is his object to incite the nations to 
war against one another; for he can thus divert 
the minds of the people from the work of prepa- 
ration to stand in the day of God.”—The Great 
Controversy, p. 589. 

For further reading: Testimonies, vol. 1, p. 
268, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how war can divert men’s minds 
from the work the church should be doing. 

Pray that we may use well the time of peace 
to do the work of the gospel. 


THURSDAY 
Facing Times of Danger 
Open your Bible to Luke 12. 


In her visions of the last days the messenger 
of the Lord saw scenes of warfare and hardship. 
Before Christ comes again there will be many 
such scenes. This century has seen two devastat- 
ing world wars already. God is love, and it is 
not His will for all this cruelty and bloodshed 
to take place. His children will be greatly dis- 
tressed by it also, but He has promised to be 
with them in the future. 

We have an example of this in the case of 
Abraham. He had just rescued his nephew Lot 
from the invaders, and he was feeling very dis- 
tressed, because he loved peace and was afraid 
that there might be fresh attacks from other na- 
tions. But God gave him the promise that is 
our memory verse for this week. Let’s repeat it 
together. 

That promise was meant not alone for Abra- 
ham but for all who live in times of war. 
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for it excites the 











Jesus warned us of times of distress and trou- 
ble, but He too assures us that His kingdom 
will be triumphant, and that He will be with us 
when we face danger and trouble, whether 
physical or spiritual. Read what He said in 
verse 32. 

For further reading: 
753. 

Tuink! Are you praying daily for God to 
care for you as you face the dangers of the last 
days? 

RESOLVE to trust in Christ’s protection from 
Satan’s attacks. 


Testimonies, vol. 5, p. 


FRIDAY 


NAME THE OLD TESTAMENT AUTHOR who was 
told to shut up the book he was writing until 
the time of the end. 

NAME the prophet who was told that at the 
end of time there would be an increase of 
knowledge. 

NAME THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITER who tells 
that men will become more wicked in the last 
days. 

NAME THE NEW TESTAMENT WRITER’ Who 
gives a warning to those who hoard riches in the 
last days. 

NAME THE ONE who said that in the last days 
nation would rise against nation. 

REPEAT a promise that God gives to us as we 
face the dangers, physical and spiritual, of the 
last days. 

Review the memory verse. 


For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi 
ble Story, vol. 8, pp. 174-177. 





“Maybe God Did” 
From page 19 


In a moment everyone had crowded 
through the back door. Then they stopped 
in stunned silence. Clucking up at them 
stood a dew-wet, disheveled hen. 

Carl was the first to recover. “Evie’s come 
back!” 

Daddy shook his head in amazement. 
“She must have wandered around all night!” 
he exclaimed. “And she’s traveled so far. It’s 
nearly half a mile to Mr. Smithers’ farm!” 

Peggy Jo could think of only one thing. 
“May she stay?” 

Daddy grinned. “It looks as though she'll 
have to,” he said. Then he added seriously, 





“Till call Mr. Smithers. Maybe he will sell 
Evie now.” 

Carl scurried across the wet yard toward 
the barn. “I’m going to get Evie some 
breakfast,” he called over his shoulder. 

Mother laughed and closed the screen 
door. “And I’m going to start our breakfast, 
now that everyone is up.” 

Peggy Jo was left alone with Evie. She 
knelt and brushed some of the water from 
the hen’s feathers. Inside she could hea 
daddy telephoning Mr. Smithers, but her 
heart was pounding so hard she couldn't 
make out what he was saying. 

She was still trying to listen when Carl 
returned from the barn with an enormous 
pan. “I brought corn and mash both,” he 
panted. 

Peggy Jo would have laughed if she 
hadn't been so worried. “You've brought 
enough to feed Evie a year!” 

Daddy came out of the house, smiling. 
“You two are the new owners of a cham- 
pion Plymouth Rock,” he said. 

Peggy Jo could hardly believe her ears. 
“You mean Mr. Smithers sold us Evie?” she 
asked. 

Daddy shook his head. “Mr. Smithers 
gave Evie to you and Carl. He said that if 
she liked it well enough here to come back, 
she could stay.” 

Peggy Jo and Carl were so happy they 
danced all over the yard. Then they rushed 
back to feeding their pet. 

Daddy shook his head as he watched 
them. “I still don’t understand how a hen 
could have found her way back over such a 
long distance,” he mused. 

Carl looked up from shelling corn. 
“Maybe God helped her,” he said. 

For a moment daddy looked thoughtful. 
Then he smiled and nodded slowly. “Maybe 
God did,” he answered. 
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1. Charlie, the young cheetah, and his sister learned 
to hunt by catching the hyraces, or conies as they 
are called in the Bible, which were plentiful on the 
rocky knolls. 2. Then one day they followed their 
mother out on the veldt. In the distance she saw a 











4. When the cheetah was a little more than 100 
yards away the impala buck suddenly became alarmed 
and bounded away. The cheetah made a lightning- 
like dash and caught it. 5. Charlie and his sister 
now ran to their mother and joined in the feast. 


herd of impala grazing, unaware that they were in 
danger. 3. Flattening herself against the ground and 
taking advantage of every bit of cover, the mother 
cheetah stalked the nearest of the antelope. From 
the cover of a bush, Charlie and his sister watched. 











The impala is one of the fastest animals, and yet 
this cat had run it down in a short distance. 6. A 
full-grown cheetah weighs about 100 pounds, but 
carries no excess baggage, which is one reason this 
animal is so fast. There are other reasons, too. 














7. Cheetahs have been clocked at 70 miles an hour 
for nearly half a mile. An antelope can go 60 and 
keep it up for five or ten miles. 8. Studies of speed 
seem to show that fast animals have long bones 
from the knee to the toe (B), compared to short 
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thigh bones (A). They also have flexible spines. 
The cheetah is equipped with all these. 9. When 
Charlie was grown he used to go to cheetah scratch- 
ing trees and sharpen his claws as others did. The 
cheetahs left messages at these trees. 








